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VATICAN EXCAVATIONS and the TOMB OF PETER 
Roger T. O’Callaghan, S. J. 


Fordham University, New York , 


The readers of The Biblical Archaelogist have been able to follow 
in a previous issue! an account of the remarkable excavations made 
beneath the Vatican crypts under the enlightened interest and at the 
express wish of Pope Pius XII during the years 1940-1950. These excava- 
tions revealed a rich and predominantly pagan cemetery, but yielded 
less positive results regarding the Circus of Nero* and the Via Cornelia. 
Concerning the tomb of the Apostle Peter we had also in our previous 
“article evaluated earlier archaeological work which bore on this question 
as well as reviewed the solid literary traditions which, as early as the 
first century A. D., had fixed the site of Peter’s burial in Rome and in 
the Vatican area. But we had deferred a complete report on this ques- 
tion until the most recent archaeological material was made available. 
Such a report now follows, being, except for minor additions, essentially 
that which is contained in the official publication. The latter consists 
of two handsome, large quarto volumes, Esnlorazioni sotto la Confessione 
di San Pietro in Vaticano I Testo, pp 227, figs. 171, pls. A-K; II. Tavole 
CIX, by B. M. Appollonj, A. Ferrua, 8. J., E. Josi, E. Kirschbaum, S. J, 
with a preface by Mgr. L. Kaas and an Apnendice numismatica di C. 
Serafini, Citta del Vaticano (1951). The volumes are a monument in 
themselves to the diligent labours of the authors, who also praise the 
generous collaboration of the Vatican architects, especially Count E. P. 
Galeazzi and Prof. G. Nicolosi. But the authors restrict themselves in 
the present publication to the general region underneath the high altar. 
For it is precisely this region that has keyed up the interest of historians 
and Christians everywhere to a pitch of eager impatience ever since 
the first Roman walls came to light in the course of the work. The 
official report of the rest of the Vatican necropolis as it lay to the east 
under the central nave of St. Peter’s is reserved for the future. 

Our story is not without some elements of adventure and detection, 
and we may begin by considering the question of Peter’s burial as 
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twofold. First, have the bones of Peter been found? Second, has the 
place of Peter’s burial been found? With regard to the first question, 
some human bones were found dispersed with loose earth and coins in 
a hollow beneath an underground niche N' (Figs. 2 and 7, o’); and 
although no comment is made on this in the official publication beyond 
the mere statement of fact?, still, according to latest reports from Rome, 
subsequent study by experts has determined that these bones were of 
an elderly man ‘of powerful physical growth. It is also true that, in a 
radio message of December 23, 1950, Pope Pius XII admitted that it 
was impossible to identify these remains with those of the Apostle to 
any degree of certitude. As for the coins, one was of the Emperor 





Fig. 2. Human bones found at the bottom of the underground niche N* (From 
Esplorazioni, etc. |, Fig. 87.) 


Antoninus Pius (138-161), six were from the years 168-185, and more 
than forty were from the years 285-325. 

With regard to the second question, archaeology, as far as it goes, 
answers in the affirmative. That is to say, we can surely explain most 
naturally the pre-Constantine findings at this spot in the light of the 
constant tradition that Peter was buried here. And now the reader will 
venture to follow us step by step as we pick our way through a series 
of outer contexts to the inner core or: spot where tradition has placed 
the burial of Peter. Each particular context lends meaning to the fol: 





1. Cf. the writer, ‘‘Reeent Excavations Underneath the Vatican Crypts’’, The Biblical 
Archaeologist XII (1949), pp. 1-23 with 13 figs.; also LIFE magazine of March 27, 1950, 
pp. 65-79, 82, 85. 

2. Cf. the writer, op. cit., pp. 20-23. Further attempts were made in 1951 and 1952 to 

determine the location and orientation of the Circus by seismological soundings. The Rev 

Joseph J. Lynch, S. J. of Fordham University, N. Y., who participated in this work, says 

(oral communication) that. although no positive results have been obtained as yet, still 

the soundings have not been extensive enough 

Esplorazioni, etc. I, p. 120. 
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lowing one. First, therefore, we shall consider that general section of 
the pagan Vatican cemetery which lies directly beneath the high altar 
and adjacent region. Second, we shall study an open area, called P, in 
the midst of that section, with particular attention to the “trophy” of 
Gaius, and to early Christian inscriptions. Third and finally, we shall 
see how the emperor Constantine built a memorial to Peter over this 
same spot. 


The Region Surrounding the Area P 


To get our bearings let us first explore the cemetery about the 
open area P. General orientation can be gained by noting the mausoleum 
‘named Matucci at the western end of the northern row as shown in 
BA XII (1949), Figs. 3, 4. These plans are now further augmented by 
the present Fig. 3 where Matucci is indicated by the letter O. This 
mausoleum is 4.91 by 4.25 meters in lateral dimensions with a small 
exterior court, showing a stairway on the west. Its structure is partly 
in brick and partly in tufa opus reticulatum, i.e. masonry of a diagonal 
network design, and its vault had been almost completely destroyed by 
Constantine’s workmen. The north wall had a deep apse and the others 
contained niches destined to receive funerary urns. The austere style 
of decoration employed here, consisting of plain yellow panels divided 
by broad purple bands, indicates an early period, and the titulary in- 
scription, found in place, would point to about 150 A. D. A stamped 
brick near the inscription excludes a date before 132 A. D. 

South of O the two mausoleums T and U were constructed together 
according to the same general measurements and were alike in both 
architectural and decorative features. Their side walls measured 3.52 
meters each and the two facades together were 7.06 m. in length. A 
common wall divided them and they were provided with arcosolia, i.e. 
semi-circular recesses for sarcophagi, in the lower registers of the walls 
and with niches for urns in the upper ones; but the vaults of both 
mausoleums were no longer preserved. An inscription d(is) M(anibus) 
Trebellanae Flacillae etc. on a square cremation box has given its name 
to T which has eight stucco columns between the niches and offers 
scenes of a panther chasing a hart, of birds and branches, a Bacchic 
head crowned with myrtle, and a dolphin writhing about a trident. U is 
similarly adorned, showing a peacock strutting between two trees and 
a small figure, Lucifer, his head surmounted by a star, and with a torch 
in his hand, riding on a spirited horse. Architectural joinings show that 
T, and hence U also, was built later than O. 

As the plan shows, mausoleum S was in great part destroyed, par- 
ticularly in 1626 when the foundations were laid for the southeastern 
spiral column of Bernin1’s baldachin, erected in the basilica above. Yet 
long before this Constantine had closed up its entrance with masonry. 
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S was about 3.40 by 1.86 meters in lateral dimensions, and, as seen from 
what remains, its interior walls were disposed as in T and U, destined 
for burials both by inhumation and cremation. Its mosaic pavement of 
marble also had inset containers to receive ashes. A coin of the emperor 
Commodus (180-192 A. D.) found in a burial here in 1626, the simple 
style of mural decoration in squares, and the fact that S is later than 
O are indications that S was constructed about the mid-second century 





PRE-CONSTANTINIAN a 
CONSTAN TINIAN | 
16™. CENTURY Ze) 
MODERN LJ 


Fig. 3. A plan of the western end of the pagan cemetery, where it lies under the New 
Crypts and under the region of the present high altar, above the crypts. (From 
Esplorazioni, etc. ||, Tav. CV!) 


or shortly thereafter. We have said that S is later than O because the 
eastern wall of the former had to deviate slightly as it ran northwards 
in order not to destroy a cornice of the latter, jutting out near the 
staircase. A canal for draining off the rain waters in the area Q ran 
south underneath the stairway between R and S, then eastwards in 
front of the facade of S to lose itself finally under T. This shows that 
S is older than the canal, which is thus also seen to be older than T. 
Resuming, therefore we may say that O is older than S, and S is older 
than T and U. 
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Of mausoleum R, which was largely destroyed by the foundations 
of the southwestern column of Bernini’s baldachin, the east wall is best 
preserved, running north to a travertine doorway which enters R’, thus 
showing, together with the north wall of R, that R and R’ were con- 
structed as a single monument. For R’ was either a cenaculum or 
solarium, a sun-terrace, to R. It showed no traces of arcosolia, and in 
its northeastern corner (Fig. 3, c) it had a cistern where rain water 
was gathered for ritual and maintenance purposes; hence R’ was prob- 
ably roofless. The hill sloped sharply here for the pavement of R’ was 
about 1.20 meters above that of R. Most of the structure had been 
done away with by Della Porta when he built the Capella Clementina 
in the New Crypts directly above. As for R itself, its facade was ruined 











| 


Fig. 4. A section of the mosaic pavement in the northeastern part of the Cpen Area P. (From 


Esplorazioni, etc. ||, Tav. XLIlla) 


by the curving apsidal foundations of Constantine's basilica (Fig. 3). 


; 


Its fragmentary remains show it to have been constructed of bricks | 


only, with the customary plan of niches and arcosolia, and delicate relief 


work in white stucco. For further burials room was made beneath the | 


pavement of the mausoleum. R and R’ seem to be later than §, and 
hence of the second half of the second century A. D., as seen from the 
masonry and decoration. The statyfe of Agricola (cf. BA XII, 1949, p.2) 
is, like other sarcophagi and coins found here, of the early third century. 

How steeply the Vatican hill rose to the north is seen from the 
fact that the area Q was about 1 meter higher than R’, and so the 
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stairway with steps of travertine was constructed still higher to meet Q. 
To achieve this, a sustaining wall r, called the red wall because it was 
covered with a bright red coating, was built (Figs. 3, 11) against Q 
on the east, and was then continued to meet the west wall of S, although 
it swerved slightly when coming abreast of R’, as the plan shows. The 
water canal, referred to above, began triangular in shape, three brick 
slabs of c. 0.40 m. being laid each to each, near the southeastern corner 
of Q. Four of these slabs bore the names of Aurelius Caesar (140-161)+ 
and Faustina Augusta (147-175), his wife, and hence this canal dates 
most probably from about 160 A. D. Since the canal was constructed 
together with Q, with the stairway and the red wall r, this same date 
holds for the entire complex as well. As for Q, which was 4.97 m. long 





Fig. 5. Upper part of the northern side of the pre-Constantinian wall g, covered with 


Christian graffiti. For example, at the top is written . . . SIMPLICI VIVITE / IN 
CHI-RHO, “(N. and) Simplici, live in Christ.” (From Esplorazioni; etc. |!, Tavola 
LVI la.) 


and 3.97 m. wide, the canal shows that it was roofless or only partially 
covered. Its pavement was a mosaic of basalt stone under which, on all 
sides but the south, there were double arcosolia, which were half- 
canopied by brick apses, while other arcosolia were above the pavement. 
Of course Q had been greatly destroyed by the foundations of the 
northwestern column of Bernini’s baldachin. 





4 This is the Marcus Aurclius who later became emperor. In the present case Caesar is not 


equivalent to Imperator. 
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In the open area P beneath the high altar, no mausoleum has ever 
been constructed. What does this new factor mean for the traditional 
site of Peter’s tomb? 





The Open Area P 

At the time tradition assigns to the death of Peter (64-68 A. D.), 
the Vatican hill could hardly boast such monuments as stand there 
today. It was an open sloping countryside: there were the gardens of 
the Domitii and the circus of Caius (Caligula) and Nero, and here and 
there some rustic structure, but no great edifice has ever come to light. 
We may be sure, however, that there were many scattered burials in 
this region, as elsewhere outside the city, for its population was growing 
rapidly and still no burial was permitted within its walls. Hence, when- 
ever excavations penetrate to any depth here, they invariably come 
upon burials from before 150 A. D. The building of any sort of funerary 
monument in this ager publicus would have required ordinary permis- 
sion of the state. In the case of Peter, since he was condemned to 
death, he by that very fact lost all right to a burial, although a clause 
in the law permitted the corpse to be giverl to anyone who asked for 
it (quibuslibet petentibus). Otherwise it might be left to lie where it 
fell, to waste away or be devoured by animals and the rest then to be 
thrown into the Tiber. Far then from searching for a mausoleum, a 
sarcophagus or even an inscribed gravestone in a property of defined 
ownership, we could expect Peter’s tomb at best to have been a very 
poor burial, if any. What the external appearance of this was we can- 
not say precisely, but presumably it. was hardly better than those of 
the first century which have been found, that is, a simple covering of 
long bricks or tiles, like an inverted V, over the corpse which lay just 
below the surface of the earth; compare Fig. 12, tomb w. The thought 
that early Christians should have paid so little attention to so illustrious 
a martyr will seem less strange if we reflect that, the cult of martyrs 
not yet having begun, some of them received burials no better than 
that of the simplest of the faithful, so that in many cases all memory of 
their location was lost>. But, as we shali see, there are reasons for think- 
ing that such was not the fate of Peter’s tomb, 

We have already described the red wall r and shown that it was 
constructed about the year 160 A. D. Although the area P was never 
covered over, still r may have had some narrow shed over it, for other- 
wise it seems difficult to explain how its red colouring could have been 
preserved so bright and fresh under the continuous attack of the winds, 
sun and rains. It is important to note, furthermore, that no sign of 
cremation has been found in this open area P. Again, although all 








5. H. Delehaye, S. J., Les origines du culte des martyrs, 2n‘1 edit., Bruxelles (1933), pp. 50 ff 
examines critically the cases of many famous saints, for example, Gervase and Protase, 
at Milan (p. 75), whose burial place was unknown to tHe faithful in 386. 
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mausoleums of this cemetery were entered from the public approach 
on the south (cf. BA XII, figs. 3 and 4), access to P alone was gained 
somewhere from the north Or east, for it was completely blocked off on 
the west by the red wall r, on the south by the mausoleum §, and partly 
on the east by O..That a wall ran north from O would be a reasonable 
assumption; that another ran east from Q to meet it seems suggested by 
a slight curving in what remains near the northeastern corner of the 
latter, and by the fact that a mosaic pavement of white and green 





Fig. 6. The small column of white marble as found in place on the south side of the 
memorial shown in Fig. }; on the reader’s left is the pre-Constantinian wall S. (From 
Esplorazioni, etc. ||, Tav. LVa.) 


tesserae (Fig. 4), which covered P, terminated at this point. 

Now, although no mausoleum was ever built in the area P, still it 
did contain burials. Three tombs were clustered in a sort of semi-circle 
about a spot in the red wall r (Fig. 11), one of them having a tile 
stamped from the time of Vespasian (69-70 A. D.); cf. Fig. 12, tomb w. 
To these three tombs others were added in the second and following 
centuries, lying at different levels as was dictated by the slope of the 
hill or by the earth as it rose with the passage of time. Thus they 
formed a sort of well or shaft in the central spot, which was never 
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invaded by any of the later burials. The archaeologists have concluded 
that at this spot, then, a first century burial had taken place, evidently 
attended with special care and watchfulness as time went on. 


The “Trophy” of Gaius 


Furthermore, directly above this spot a series of three superimposed 
niches was worked into the red wall r at the time of the latter’s con- 
struction (ca. 160 A. D.). The lowest was originally underground, and 
it was under this that the human bones already referred to at the 
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Fig. 7. A cross-section of the niches and the region just about them, looking south from 
east (the reader’s left) to west. (From Esplorazioni, etc. |, Fig. 90a.) 


beginning of. this article were found. The upper two formed a sort of 
little shrine which has been reconstructed as shown in Fig. 1, pleasing 
in its elegant simplicity. A slab of travertine resting on two graceful 
columns of marble (Fig. 6) separated these two niches. That the top 
niche contained some statuette or bust is possible but we do not know 
Monuments similar to this little shrine have been found elsewhere, for 
example at Ostia®. Its diagonal floor plan shows the original orientation 


of the burial underneath. 


6. ESplorazioni, etc., I, p. 138. 
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We have deliberately simplified our discussion of these tombs and 
the niches in order not to weary our readers with details of great 
complexity which would only prevent a clear grasp of their total sig- 
nificance. Indeed, it would be a much more pleasant task to describe 
how in springtime the evening sun tints the ancient aqueducts of the 
kindly Roman campagna than to analyze one restricted spot in the dark 
Vatican underground! Many of our readers, however, will wish to'know 
more specifically of these vital matters and so we have provided an 
ample discussion of them in the Appendix of this article. Meanwhile, 
we pass on to other primary considerations. 
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Fig. 8. A _ reconstruction of the memorial after the building of wall g in the third century. 
(From Esplorazioni, etc. |, Fig. 1U0Q) 


>” 


The shrine is most important because it brings us to the “trophy 
of Gaius. The Church father, Eusebius, in his Church History (c. 325 
A. D.) had confirmed the tradition of the deaths of Peter and Paul 
in Rome under Nero (c. 64 A.D.), and cited the Roman presbyter 
Giaus, who under Pope Zephyrinus (c. 199-217 A. D.) spoke thus 
against the Phrygian innovator, Proclus: 

“But I can show you the trophies of the Apostles. For whether 
you go to the Vatican, or along the Ostian way, you will find 
the trophies of those who founded the Church of Rome.” 

These words were to show the apostolicity of Roman teaching as op- 
posed to Proclus, the Montanist heretic. The word tropaion, “trophy”, 
of itself means a memorial, but here it must also mean a tomb, because 
Proclus had sought to defend himself by saying that the tombs of 
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Philip the Apostle and of his four daughters were at Hierapolis in Asia. 
In other words, about the year 200 A. D. Christians pointed to some 
tomb-memorial in the Vatican as Peter’s grave. Here, at the traditional 
spot, the archaeologists have found a little shrine which was built well 
before 200 A. D. and which must have resembled that reconstructed 
in Fig. 1. 


If we look for the one who might have constructed this shrine at 





Fig. 9. A view, in the underground Cappella Clementina of the Confessio, of the western 
wall of Constantine’s monument. Te broad slab of paonazzetto above it is part of 
the altar of Callistus I!. In the foreground is an altar of the seventh-eighth centuries, 
stripped of its later mosaic coverings: in the course of the work. (From Esplorazioni, 
etc. !I, Tav. LXVIII.) 


the Vatican, we find that Anicetus was bishop of Rome in the years 
c. 154-165. Yet the Liber Pontificalis (1, p. 134) narrates nothing of 
this; it does relate, however (1, p. 125), that Anacletus, the successor 
of Clement (c. 88-97) did erect such an apostolic memorial. It has been 
plausibly suggested’ that the natural tendency to assign greater an- 
tiquity to events may have helped to confuse the two names in tradi- 
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tion. Thus the name Anacletus would have been substituted for Anicetus. 
In any case to come so close to the “trophy” of which Gaius spoke 
about 200 A. D. would indicate that statements that the cult of martyrs 
in Rome began only about the middle of the third century and that 
monuments (martyrium) were unknown before the time of Constantine®, 
are in need of some revision. 





Early Christian Writings 


Tracing the history of this shrine we see first of all that its sym- 
metry was destroyed, that is, that the northern column was, as found, 
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Fig. 10. A _ reconstruction of the apse of the basilica of Constantine, with his apostolic 
memorial in the center. (From Esplorazioni, etc. |, Tav. H.) 


displaced to the south from its original position (compare Figs. 3, 8, 
and 12). This was to make way for the wall g (Fig. 8), constructed at 
a subsequent period to support the red wall r when it had split at 
this, its weakest point, from top to bottom. By the same token all the 
elements in this region, travertine covering, base and even part of 
tomb v (Fig. 11) were correspondingly shortened or destroyed. Wall 





E. Kirschbaum, S. J., ‘‘Das Petrusgrab’’, Stimmen der Zeit 77 (1951-52). p. 331 
8. H. Delehaye. S. J., op. cit.. pp. 262-64, p. 47. 
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g was simply juxtaposed at right angles to r, and there was no bind- 
ing of the two. On its northern side, g had a light covering of white 
plaster, on which were found many graffiti (Fig. 5), the inscribed 
names of visitors, innovations, etc. such as NICASI VIBAS / IN CHI- 
RHO and, near the central line, IN CHI-RHO VENEROSA VEA, and 
elsewhere VICTOR CUM / GAUDENTIA/ VIBATIS IN CHI-RHO, 
“Victor with Gaudentia may you live in Christ,” etc. As in the cata- 
combs of Priscilla, some names came to be written over preceding ones, 
so many they were. It is interesting to note that no single word in 
Greek was found on g, although the Constantinian monogram, i.e. the 
Greek letters Chi and Rho superimposed, appears very frequently. Al- 
though the name Peter does not appear on wall g, still among earlier 
remains of Greek graffiti found on the red wall r, where it was later 
covered by g, the letters ze t p were found; that this should be com- 
pleted to read ze t p o c, “Peter”, is, to say the least, one certain 
possibility. It was after the building of g that the shrine was oriented 
completely at right angles to r, ie. a new white marble slab a covered 
the floor, while white marble slabs b (Figs. 7 and 8) were put over r. 
To restore somewhat the external symmetry of the shrine, another wall 
S was built on top of a and against b, to correspond to g, and its interior 
side, as well as the interior side of g and the interior of N2, was covered 
with a grey marble d (Fig. 7), fragments of which were still found in 
place. The mosaic pavement (Fig. 4), however, which is lacking over 
the tombs y and z, was laid about the | late third century or the begin- 
ning of the fourth. 


The announcement of an exciting new find was made by Prof. 
Margherita Guarducci of the University of Rome in the Vatican news- 
paper [Osservatore Romano of November 22, 1952. In a niche of the 
northern wall of the rich Valerii mausoleum (cf. BA XII, 1949, Fig. 4), 
about 25 meters east of the Confessio, that is, between the left edge of 
the niche and the right leg of the god Apollo depicted therein, were 
found portrayed two heads, one above the other. The lower head is 
more accurately traced in red lead, and partly redone in charcoal. It 
is of an old man, completely bald, with a deeply furrowed brow and 
large eyes, and with a pointed beard outlined against the upper part of 
his robe. Who he was the letters PETRU on the left, continued by S$ 
on the right of the head, tell us, and this name is followed by an in- 
scription, also in red lead, which contains a prayer to Peter to inter- 
cede for all the Christians who are buried near his body. The head, 
though not skillfully drawn, is not without personal character. But 
nothing warrants our thinking that the upper head represents the Apos- 
tle Paul. The name Christ also appears, although it is not certain as yet 
if it is part of the text or a pious addition. It is in contracted form 
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XS-HS, that is, Christus Hiesus, and it is preceded by the ring-cross or 
Egyptian ‘ankh sign, meaning life, a symbol borrowed in turn by the 
Christians. In this same mausoleum a certain Valerius Vasatulus was 
buried in a sarcophagus bearing a clearly Christian inscription which 
can be safely dated between 270 and 290 A. D. 

This is clearly a help in dating the inscription and the designs in 
the niche. But there is a still more precise indication. The fact that 
the inscription was partly covered by a sustaining wall built by Con- 
stantine’s workmen, shows that the inscription antedates the construction 
of his basilica (c. 333). This wall blocked the entrance to the mauso- 
leum, running straight across to the central niche in the opposite north 
wall. Although the precious document suffered much from this opera- 
tion and from the great humidity of the place. still it could be deciphered 
and photographed in time, and will be published in due course. Prof. 
Guarducci would date these new findings about the end of the third 
century, say about 280 A. D., while not excluding the early fourth 
century. This helps greatly to confirm the interpretation given to the 
pre-Constantinian findings directly under the Confessio itself. 

It also deals a rude blow to the oninion, held by many historians, 
that during the fierce persecution of the emveror Valerian in 258 A. D. 
the bones of Peter were brought from the Vatican to the catacombs 
of St. Sebastian on the Apnian Way and there temporarily interred, 
being brought back again to the Vatican when the basilica of Con- 
stantine had been built. There had already been strong arguments 
against this theory, not the least of which is that. contrary to exnectation, 
we have no Church\ record of such a re-translation to the Vatican. Per- 
haps our new inscription exnlains why. It susvests that the bones were 
never brought to the Apnian Wav. and as revards the invocations to 
Peter and Paul found at St. Sebastian’s, other exvlanations are not 
wanting (cf. the discussion in BA XII, 1949, pp. 15-16). 


The Monument of Constantine 


The recent Vatican excavations have been able to shed much light 
on the form and manner of the construction of Constantine’s basilica 
in the first half of the fourth century®. Our primary interest here is the 
way he treated the open area P. He destroyed the red wall r north of g 
and south of S, and preserved the latter two, thus signalling out what 
was to be the centre of the memoria apostolica he would build. The 
pavement of Constantine’s basilica is 36 cm. above the floor level of 
N? (Fig. 7). Just north of g another wall, in brick, of the fourth cen- 














9 For a detailed account of the recovery of! the basilica cf. Esplorazioni, etc. I, pp. 147 ff 
The significance of its site and construction fer the question of Peter’s tomb is seen 


here, as in BA XII (1949), p. 19 f. 
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tury was found, rising up above g into the altar structures of later cen- 
turies; south of S, too, a similar wall was found. It was a second stage 
of work to make the original form of the monument more rectangular 
by adding a layer of plaster where required and upon this, then, marble 
slabs were encrusted. Thus on the western side of the red wall r, two 
vertical plates of paonazzetto or yellow, blue-veined marble, the northern 
one 1.05 m. and the southern one 1.06 m. wide, are still seen in place 
(Fig. 9), separated by various pieces of porphyry. The whole monu- 
ment Constantine then set off with paonazzetto bases, measuring some 
2.90 m. from north to south and 1.80 m. from east to west. 
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Fig. 11. A _ bird’s eye view of the Open Area P. The writer is indebted for the figures 
employed ir this article to the Rev. Fabbrica di San Pietro in Vaticano, without whose 
permission they may not again be reproduced. (From Esplorazioni, etc. |, Fig. 79) 


No actual remains of the upper part of Constantine’s monument 
were found, owing to the many transformations which occurred in later 
times, especially when the altars of the raised presbytery were built 
above. But the archaeologists feel that a fairly clear idea of what Con- 
stantine’s monument looked like is gained from Fig. 10. The bases of 
the two rear interior spiral columns as well as significant traces of the 
transversal apsidal line of the presbyterium on which they stood were 
found. The eastern portion of the imposing structure as well as its 
upper part, forming a cross-ribbed baldachin with a suspended lamp, 
is plausibly reconstructed from indications of the Liber Pontificalis and 
especially from a representation of the monument still preserved on the 
rear of an ivory casket of Samagher, near Pola, which dates from the 
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early fifth century'®. The centre of the monument, a ciborium contain- 
in the niches N? and N* divided by the slab of travertine, would have 
opened only on the east. 

What is most striking then is that Constantine did not erect here 
an altar but an early Christian monument, comparable both in form 
and function te that which he also erected in Jerusalem: the Anastasis, 
“Resurrection,” ot the basilica of the Holy Sepulchre. One should note 
that a solidly fixed altar has never been ‘found in the Occident of the 
tourth century, coutrary to Oriental practice. It has therefore been sug- 
gested''’ that, in accordance with the customs of the first Christian 
centuries, a portable altar table was set up before the monument of 
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Fig. 12. A cross-section of the Onen Area P, looking west from south (the reader's left) to 
north. (From Esplorazioni, etc. |, Fig. 81.) 


Constantine for the occasional celebration of the Eucharist. The three 
altars built subsequently over this monument: by Pope Gregory the 
Great (590-604), by Pope Callistus II (1119-1124) and the present one 
by Pope Clement VIII (1592-1605), are the subjects for another story, 
but following upon the monument of Constantine they provide a con- 
tinuous chain of unswerving tradition concerning the tomb of Peter. 
Just like the majestic dome of Michelangelo, poised high above them, 
they have been eloquent testimony that the series of three humble 
niches in a secluded area of a pagan cemetery have always been inter- 
preted in the most obvious sense. That is, that the Emperor Constantine 
did not have to invent the place of Peter’s burial but that he had before 





10. Cf. Esplerazicni, etc. I, p. 171, fie. 122. 


11 E. Kirschbaum, S. J., op. cit., p. 324. 
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him the “trophy” of Gaius, built about 160 A. D. on the Vatican hill. 

The noted Swiss Protestant theologian, Oscar Cullmann, has re- 
cently put out a study Peter: Disciple-Apostle-Martyr (tr. by F. V. 
Filson, 1953) which is no less admirable for the rigour of his method 
than for the serenity of his approach to a problem which is at once 
exegetical, theological and historical. In the last respect, it will interest 
our readers to note the positive results at which he has arrived, although 
his work was published before the news of the inscription in the Valerii 
mausoleum. We must conclude, he says (p. 152), that Peter really came 
to Rome and that he was executed there in the reign of Nero. Further- 
more, the excavations have confirmed the tradition according to which 
the execution of the Apostle took place in the Vatican area. He also 
admits (p. 146) that the “trophy” of Gaius has been found again. 

The Vatican excavations have not yet, of course, yielded all their 
riches. We look forward with eagerness to the new light they will 
continue to shed, not only on protane history, but on the very origins 
of Christianity itself. 


APPENDIX: The Burials and Niches of Area P 


Fig. 11 gives a detailed bird’s eye view of the area P and Fig. 12 gives, if 
the phrase be allowed, a worm’s eye view of the same, looking westward. The 
reader will see how various burials, indicated by letters, had grouped themselves 
in the course of time about the niche worked in the red wall r. The deepest is u, 
a terra cotta sarcophagus protected by slanting tiles, through which a tube 
provided for funerary libations. This tube was guarded by a rough, square 
structure, which was continued in brick, chimney-like, above what was the level 
of the ground at the time. The bones, found in good condition, were of a boy 
and the tomb, being underneath the foundations of r, was earlier than it. In w was 
found a skeleton placed in the bare earth and protected only by slanting brick 
tiles. One of these, 56 cms. long and 44 cms. wide, was of the time of Vespasian 
(69-79 A. D.) as seen from the stamp Stat. Marcius Demetrius f(ecit) (cf. CIL XV, 
1273a). The remains of t (Fig. 11) indicate a poor burial of tiles covering the 
corpse in the bare earth, and v was a crude rectangular casting of tiles, lying 
roughly north and south, and partly covering u and w. Farther north, x, y and z 
lay superimposed against the red wall r with which only x, a simple covering ot 
tiles, seemed contemporaneous; y and z, plair cases of red and yellow clay 
respectively, were later (Fig. 13), and all three, of course, were of the second 
and third centuries. Above z lay another roughly finished tomb z’, its end being 
near the wall of graffite g. This tomb z’ and those marked 0, p, q, and s are 
all marble, of the fourth and fifth centuries, and had been lowered from the 
pavement of the Constantinian basilica. Although their names are unknown, it 
is probable that their proximity to the niche indicates that they were of persons 
of no small position in the church. Tomb q, composed of white marble and covered 
by slanting tiles, is the oldest of the group, and it contained many threads of 
gold amid the remains of bones and earth; s is more recent than q, else it would 
not have intruded into the wall of mausoleum O. The large tomb 0, internally 
plated with marble, and covered like q, was more recent than it, for a smail wall 
to ihe north eased the pressure of the latter; p, lying above q, seems to have 
been the latest of all. But v, u, and w date certainly from before 160 A.v., the 
latter two bringing us down to the first century A. D. 
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The Central Niches 


On the western side of the rectangular space hedged about (Figs. 7 and 11) 
by the sarcophagi described above, a series of three superimposed niches is 
found in the red wall r (Fig. 7). The first of these, N', was originally under the 
earth and was rather roughly finished. The foundations of r at this point are only 
about a meter below a broken marble slab“ which separated N' from N?* above 
it, but about a meter to the north foundations of r went much deeper into the 
earth. In the hollow oe’ beneath N* were found the bones already referred to at 
the beginning of the article. Together with two small superimposed walls, 
m’ and m*, just north of tomb u and parallel to it (Fig. 7), the niche seemed to 
indicate a burial center which was oriented not at right but oblique angles to 
the red wall. “This orgininal situation was preserved in the first ground plan 
of N* as seen in tigs. 8 and 11. Wall m'’ had been built about the time of 
tomb f (before 160) up against the chimney of u. It was broken by the construc- 
tion of the red wall r, beyond the line of which it had passed, serving to raise, 
as it were, the central part to the level of v; wall m’, built over m’ and with 
its narrow end against r, raised the center still higher, protecting it from the 
encroaching earth, which had risen more than a meter in about a century’s time, 
i.e., from the period of tombs u and w to c. 160 A. D. 


The second niche N*, seen originally at ground level, was 1.40 m. high, 
0.72 m. broad and hardly 0.21 m. deep. A careful examination at the angles 
and in the depths of its masonry shows that it was worked in the wall when the 
latter was built and not at a later period. In other words, those who built the 
red wall r about the year 160 respected a first century burial, cutting over it at 
an oblique angle, as was inevitable, and allowing for the niches. Since any burial 
of Peter was of insecure juridical status, these arrangements would have been 
made, doubtless, through a private and friendly understanding. A heavy slab of 
travertine (Fig. 8, a) was placed above N’*, being fixed into the red wall r, while 
it rested on the two columns of marble, which stood some 74 cms. from the wall 
on a travertine base (Figs. 7 and 8, so). That the impression of a shrine one 
receives from Fig. 1 is not pure imagination is certain from the facts that the 
niche has been found entire, soundly preserved in its lower part, and that a 
good part of the travertine covering and more than half of the travertine base, 
both in place, as well as the shaft of the southern column (Fig. 6) in place and 
half of the northern one, were likewise come upon. Inside the niche, the floor 
ledge was still preserved. running at an oblique angle to wall r but at a right 
angle to m’; this orientation seems explicable only in the light of an underlying 
situation which dictated it. Some graffiti found low on the red wall showed that 
the faithful probably prostrated themselves at this shrine, for no benches were 
found here that would be comparable to those of the Triclia in the catacombs of 


Saint Sebastian. 


As regards the third niche N’, the northern corner and almost half of its apse 
were found above the travertine covering of N’; unless this covering were 
placed about the time the niches were made, it is hard to explain them architec- 
turally for N® (Fig. 8) must have been about 30 cms. deep and possibly 1.10 m. 
wide. The shrine, therefore, in its entirety, seems to have been made as a unit. 





12. Most probably intended at first for the Aelit mausoleum (cf. the writer, op. cit., pp. 7-8) 
as seen from the words d(is) M(anibus) s(acrum) P. Aelio Isidore seniors, parenti benemerenti 
ete. . . . in letters of the late second century. 

13. The archaeologists would fix the original place of Peter’s tomb at least one and one-half 
meters below the floor level of N?; compare Fig. 7 and confer A. Ferrua, S. J., ‘‘La storia 


del sepolcro di San Pietro’’, Civilta Cattolica, 103-I (1952), p. 12. 
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DISEASE, BIBLE AND SPADE 
R. K. Harrison 


Huron College, London, Canada 


The history of the human race is closely interwoven with the history 
of disease. Paleopathological examination of fossil bones has clearly 
demonstrated the immense antiquity of disease, which reaches back 
into remote periods of the earth’s history. For the peoples of antiquity 
it was a phenomenon of great personal and social significance, being 
uniformly associated with the operation of malignant spirits and de- 
mons. That this belief was common alike to savage and civilised man is 
clear from the vast amount of anthropological research of the last 
seventy-five years, as well as from the ancient texts which have been 
unearthed by the archaeologists. 

In the ancient world the office of the physician was generally the 
prerogative of the priesthood, and the numerous incantations which have 
survived on clay tablets and in manuscript form testify to the place 
which they held in medical function because of their supposed ability 
to meet disease at the spiritual level at which it was thought to originate. 
Particular service has been rendered by the archaeologist in uncovering 
for our benefit some of the treasures of Egypt and Mesopotamia, which 
present a picture of disease in a startlingly modern aspect. 

From 1867 in Egypt, numerous papyri were discovered which con- 
tained material of a medical nature, these documents being of particular 
importance because they drew upon sources which originated in the 
remote past. Of these the Edwin Smith papyrus, published by J. H. 
Breasted in 1930, is probably the most important because it shows that 
the priest-physicians paid attention to the diagnosis and treatment of 
ailments in a more rational and scientific manner than the common 
stress on Egyptian magico-empiricism has led us to believe. In this 
papyrus we gather that the physicians of those days performed post- 
mortem operations in an attempt to acquire a knowledge of anatomy. 
A list of forty-eight surgical cases is given, complete with clinical ob- 
servations on the diagnosis and treatment of such conditions as paralysis, 
febrile states, spinal and other dislocations. The text goes back to the 
Old Kingdom period. 

The Ebers papyrus was discovered at Thebes and dated c. 1550 B. C. 
It contains a number of incantations along with extensive recommenda- 
tions for medical treatment and surgical intervention. The contents of 
an extensive herbal list are disappointing because many of the prescrip- 
tions are rather fanciful, despite the fact that therapeutics at that time 
was well organised. 


The Hearst papyrus, found in Upper Egypt in 1899, is largely a 
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duplication of the Ebers papyrus, and along with the Kahun medical 
papyrus, brought to light by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1889, and the Greater 
Berlin Papyrus, comprises the most important documentary evidence 
extant on disease in ancient Egypt. 

But even more interesting are the actual post-mortem examinations 
which have been performed on mummies excavated by archaeologists. 
The work of men such as Sir Marc Armand Rurtcr, G. Elliot Smith and 
F. Wood Jones has shown that many of the diseases from which the 
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Fig. 13. Elderly man suffering from umbilical hernia. Low relief from the tomb of Horembeb, 
XVIII dynasty (Saqqarah). Original in Brooklyn Museum. Photo by courtesy of 
the Wellcome ristorical Medical Museum. 


ancient Egyptians suffered existed in a disconcertingly modern form. 
Thus poliomyelitis, rheumatoid arthritis, tuberculosis, variola, Pott’s dis- 
ease, and many others have been demonstrated on necropsy. The 
Egyptians have further assisted our acquisition of knowledge about this 
subject by faithfully depicting some of these diseased conditions in 
stone, as Figs. 13 and 14 indicate. 

Though archaeological material of this kind is not so abundant in 
Mesopotamia as in Egypt, the excavator has not gone wholly unre- 
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warded in this respect. The Gilgamesh Epic contains an interesting men- 
tion of “head illness” which may be either malignant tertian malaria, or 
erysipelas, whilst the disease which Gilgamesh himself acquired was per- 
haps of a syphilitic nature. 

The Code of Hammurabi throws important light on the struggle for 
dominance between magic and empirical therapy. Certain sections of 
that Code lay down the regulations for the proper conduct of medical 
practitioners in an attempt to organise medical services on a rational 
basis. Scales of fees were established, and malpractice was punishable 
by summary amputation of the offending physician’s hands. That the 
battle against the dominance of magic was not wholly won even by 
Hammurabi is seen in the fact that, whilst the Code separated empirical 
medicine as far as possible from its magical background, incantations 
were still required as adjuncts to therapy. The cylindrical seal of a 
physician from Tello is thought to depict some of the needles, 
probes, lancets and splints which were employed in a variety of opera- 
tions mentioned in the Code, which included amputations, cataract 
removal, drainage of abscesses, as well as the reduction of fractures and 
dislocations. 

When we come to the Bible we may be disappointed at the notable 
lack of archaeological evidence for the diseased conditions which are 
mentioned, especially in the older literature. The most important con- 
tribution to medical thought and practice was the uncompromising 
disavowal of the suzerainty of magic. as found in the Mosaic Law. 
Apart from that there was nothing in the way of organised theranv. since 
the Hebrews believed that health and sickness came alike from Jehovah, 
so that one’s physical condition was correlative to one’s spiritual relation 
with God. This is actually an imnortant therapeutic princinle which has 
been recognised by modern psychosomatic medical study. The problem 
of undeserved suffering, made particularly acute through the painful 
exnerience of the Exile, was dealt with in the Book of Tob. Curiouslv 
enough, this composition had heen anticipated by a Sumerian work of 
a similar nature entitled, Ludlul bel nemeqi—“I will praise the Lord of 
Wisdom”—preserved for us in the library of Asshur-bani-pal, and written 
by an inhabitant of Nivvur. This unfortunate man was of considerable 
social standing, and like Job, was deprived of almost all he possessed. 
He discusses the problem of undeserved suffering at some length, and 
after realizing that trust in the gods will bring a man through the worst 
experiences, he is restored to a position of social dignity through the 
intervention of Marduk. 

One of the Ancient records of Israelite life contains an account of 
a disease whose nature was unsuspected for several centuries. The 
narratives of I Samuel 5 ff., speak of a plague of great mortality, spread 
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ing rapidly along lines of communication, and afflicting the victims with 
inguinal swellings. The mention in the text of rodents makes it possible 
for us to identify this disease as the dreaded bubonic plague, the 
scourge of the ancient world. The affliction is conveyed to man by the 
rat-flea (Pulex cheopis), and spread by droplet infection, with a short 
incubation period. The work of Professor Garstang at Jericho throws 
interesting light on the place which rodents may well have had in the 
spread of the disease in antiquity, as he found the skeletons of several 
species of rats in the ruins of that city. 





Fig. 14. Portrait of a Syrien settler in Egypt about 1200 B.C., with deformed leg typical of 
infantile paralysis. Carlsberg Museum, Copenhagen. Photo by courtesy of the Welicome 
Historical Medical Museum. 


One of the most popular techniques for releasing a supposedly 
imprisoned disease-demon during Neolithic times was that of trephining. 
Its use was apparently confined to Western Europe, for the Chinese, 
Hindus, Greeks and Romans do not appear either to have recognised 
its value, or to have employed it in any form of therapy. The procedure 
consisted of boring a hole in the skull of an immobilised patient, a sharp 
flint being used for the operation. As many as five holes on one skull 
have been demonstrated, suggesting that the disease was either epilepsy, 
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or intermittent functional neurosis in a female. 


Verv early examples of trephining have been found in Palestine, 
where archaeological excavation at Lachish uncovered three skulls in a 
cistern, at approximately the Neolithic period. This discovery was de- 
scribed in the Pxivstine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (1936), 
and figured photgraphically.' It is very doubtful if Egypt played any 
part in influencing the development of trephining in Palestine, since 
only one example of the practice (and a very doubtful one) has been 
cited from that count.y. 


In 2 Kings 20:7, the writer mentions a prescriptiun by Isaiah for 
use on a boil (shekhin) from which Hezekiah was suffering. The treat- 
ment appears to have corsisted of the local application of a poultice 
compounded of figs, probably over-ripe, pressed together to form a 
dressing. No doubt this was a common remedy of the day, since the 
word for “poultice” (debhela) is paralleled in Ugaritic literature of 
northern Syria by the term “dbit”, with the idea of ‘compression’ being 
seen in the corresponding Arabic root. The fact that recovery followed 
symptomatic treatment suggests that Hezekiah was suffering from 
staphylococcal infection, rather than a more serious condition such as 
diabetes mellitus. 


In a veterinary text from Ras Shamra, on the North Syrian coast, 
we find a similar prescription for an ailing horse, whose symptoms in- 
cluded excessive neighing. The text prescribes a cake of fermenting figs 
and raisins, compounded in a flour base, which was to be fed intra- 
nasally to the horse.2 The administering of drugs through the nasal 
passages is a technique commonly used at the present day on humans 
and animals alike when access through the mouth is restricted for some 
reason. 


There are many unsolved problems connected with the diseases of 
the Bible, and it is probable that in the future the spade of the archae- 
ologist may resolve some of them. At all events, the knowledge which 
we now possess concerning disease amongst the ancient peoples makes 
at least one aspect of their existence remarkably up to date. 








1 Palestine Explor. Fund, Quarterly Statement (1936), pp. 182 f., and Plate III; cf. Palestine 
Exvler. Quarterly (1937). po. 62-66. 
Cc. H. Gordon, Ugaritie Literature (1949), p. 129., text 55, lines 28-30; text 56, lines 33-5. 








